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which would be sent to him,1 A day or two afterwards,
Rawlins, a servant of Somerset, gave information that he had
been the means of conveying a powder from his master to
Overbury.2 Mrs. Turner steadily denied that she knew any-
thing about the matter, and Sir Thomas Monson, who was
suspected, as having recommended Weston to his place, was
equally steadfast in maintaining his own innocence.

It must have been shortly after Western's confession of
September 29 that Coke petitioned the King to allow some
who were of higher rank than himself to be joined with him
in conducting examinations which threatened to inculpate per-
sons of such standing as the Earl and Countess of Somerset.
The King at once consented, and, probably on October 13,
nominated the Chancellor, the Duke of Lennox, and Lord
Zouch.3

As soon as Somerset heard that he was suspected, he left
the King at Royston, and came up to London to justify him-
self. He must have felt ill at ease.4 Even if, as was probably
the case, he was innocent of Overbury's murder, he must have

1  Examination of Weston, Oct. i, 1615, Amos, 178.

2  Relation of Giles Rawlins, Oct. 1615, S. P. Dom. Ixxxii. 24.

3  Bacon's charge against the Countess of Somerset.    Letters and Life,
v. 297.

4  There is a difficulty in making out the chronology here.    Weldon
(Secret History, i. 410) makes Somerset to have accompanied James to
Royston, to have returned immediately to London, and there to have been
arrested at once.    Of course this cannot be the case, as James was at all
events at Royston before October 9, and probably at least a week earlier,
and Somerset was arrested on the lyth.    According to Weldon the day of
Somerset's departure from Royston was a Friday, i.e. the 6th or I3th of
October ; I feel little doubt that it was on the I3th, as the. first meeting of
the Commissioners was on the I5th.    This would give some explanation
of his story of James's behaviour.    The King,   he says,   parted from
Somerset with extraordinary demonstrations of affection, telling him that
he would neither eat nor sleep till he saw him again, but after he was gone
he said, f I shall never see him more.5   Three or four days before the 6th,
news would have reached Royston that there had been suspicions against
the Earl, who finding them acquiring strength may have determined to go
back to London, c to still the murmurs vented against him' (Wilson, in
Rennet^ ii. 698).    He would, of course, as he left, declare boldly that it